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The Veteran Via The Public Library: 


A Symposium ! 


READERS’ ADVISORY SERVICE 


By Miss MARGERY Doub 
Chief, Readers’ Advisory Service, St. Lowis Public Library 


In their desire to make the Public Library 
of utmost value to returned servicemen, li- 
brarians might welcome the idea of veterans 
standing in line waiting for individual read- 
ing courses designed to help them in adjust- 
ing to civilian life. Such és decidedly not the 
case. While veterans in large numbers are 
using all of the facilities the Public Library 
offers, their requests are very like the re- 
quests of other men, and were it not for the 
emblems in their lapels, the majority would 
not be recognized as veterans. This is an 
extremely normal and salutary state of affairs. 


Veterans come to the Library for books 
on choosing vocations; for books on voca- 
tions, trades or professions in which they en- 
gaged before the war; for books to use in 
classes when they have returned to college. 
So do other men. Veterans ask avidly for 
books on home building and remodeling. 
So do other men. They ask for odd bits of 
information—addresses in directories of 
other cities—descriptions of foreign places 
they have seen—maps—illustrations of Jap- 
anese swords—statistics on commercial air- 
planes. Such a variety illustrates the usual 
scope of questions asked daily in any large 
public library. 


1. Pa apt Gs Catholic Readers 
Round Annual Conference, St. Louis, 


One general fact, however, has been ob- 
served by the staffs of the Central and Branch 
libraries in St. Louis. The chief of the Circu- 
lation Department at Central puts it in 
these words: 


“It is most interesting to note the ability 
shown by veterans in their intelligent use 
of the Library's resources and the seriousness 
with which they work.” 


Miss Thomas and Miss Woltering, who 
will also discuss the veteran and the Pub- 
lic Library, will tell you of many specific 
questions, largely of a practical nature, and 
of the material used to answer these ques- 
tions. 


Veterans seek also an entirely different 
kind of material in the Library's collection 
—books and periodicals having to do with 
the world of ideas. If you have read The 
New Veteran by Charles Bolte, you will re- 
member the passionate earnestness of the ex- 
GI's who came home to the realization that 
“only if the veteran continues to fight as 
citizen can we hope to achieve the world of 
political and economic security he fought 
for as soldier.” Mr. Bolte reminds us of 


the veteran’s new sense of values, and of the 
fact that not all civilians may “prove cap- 
able of imaginative understanding—which 
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is the only kind of understanding of any 
worth where the future is concerned. Here 
(he says) the new veterans can. be of tre- 
mendous value to their fellow-countrymen. 
They, who have suffered so much and learned 
so much, can contribute much in peace as 
they have done in war.” 


Veterans of this type are among the read- 
ers who believe in the famous Saturday Re- 
view editorial, by Norman Cousins, written 
after the destruction wrought by the atomic 
bomb. “Modern man is obsolete,” says Mr. 
Cousins, “because he has exalted change in 
everything but himself. He has leaped 
centuries ahead in inventing a new world 
but he has not prepared himself to live in 
that world.” Veterans “who have suffered 
so much and learned so much” gauge the 
terrifying chasm indicated in that statemenc 
and are determined to bridge it if they can. 
Such determination is a spur to the finest 
kind of adult education, the kind that might 
be called “Pursuit of Understanding”, which 
is the title of a recent book by Esther Cloud- 
man Dunn, which is sub-titled “Autobiog- 
raphy of an educations.” 


In the A.L.A. Booklist for April 15, 1946, 
there is a searching article, with bibliography, 
on “Education for the Atomic Age” by Helen 
Steinbarger of the Washington, D.C., Public 
Library. Practically every article written 
about the discovery and use of the bomb, she 
says, stresses the need for universal educa- 
tion so that man can be wise enough to use 
atomic energy for the enrichment of life 
instead of destruction, and she quotes H. G. 
Wells as saying that it is now “a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe”. At a re- 
cent Senate hearing, Senator Fulbright put 
it very simply: “I think,” he said, “that if 
people only understood the significance of 
the atomic bomb we would finally get world 
friendship.” 


Many veterans are concerned with ideas 
inherent in this most important of civiliza- 
tion’s immediate problems, the actual sur- 
vival of mankind. Four such men come to 
mind. One, who has returned to college 
and is active in a veteran’s group on the 
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campus, comes to the Library for books on 
the basic tenets of democracy and world 
unity, to add vitality to heated discussions 
among the veterans themselves. Another 
is also a student again, having finished three 
brilliant years at Harvard before being called 
in the draft, as a private in the Infantry. In 
discussing the possibilities of two or three 
careers open to him, he quietly made an 
illuminating remark. “There is one thing 
learned in the war,” he said, “when so much 
depended on each man doing the right 
thing at the right moment. It doesn’t macr- 
ter so much what career a man follows if 
only he does what he does well.” 


Perhaps you read of the Princeton man 
who left college as a junior to join the Air- 
Forces. He was shot down over the Medi- 
terranean and spent 15 months in a prison 
camp. During that time he read 400 book: 
reading the Bible twice. Princton deemed 
that enough for any senior course and he was 
awarded his bachelor of arts degree on his 
return from war. Such was the result of 
his “Pursuit of Understanding”. 


Just the other day the New York Times 
printed a letter from Christopher Morley, 
Jr., about the New York Public Library. 


“The library,” he wrote, “has made it pos- 
sible for me to catch up on reading which | 
missed during four years of military service. 
I am sure there are many others like my- 
self who owe a tremendous debt to its gen- 
erous facilities, and who’ feel that the very 
important encouragement which the library 
affords the life of the mind in our city de- 
serves the highest consideration and financial 
provision,” 


It is especially in regard to the life of the 
mind—the world of ideas—that librarians 
stress the maxim: “The school teaches, the li- 
brary helps one to learn.” Veterans them- 
selves, in their Pursuit of Understanding, are 
doing the greater part in acquiring con- 
tinued education through their public li- 
braries. As Jacques Barzum says: “Educa- 
tion is obviously something intangible, 
unpredictable. Education comes from with- 
in; itis a man’s own doing, or rather it 
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happens to him—sometimes because of the 
reaching he has had, sometimes in spite of 
it. 

Francis E. McMahon, Associate Professor 
of Philosophy of the University of Chicago, 
closes his recent book, “A Catholic looks at 
the world”, with these sentences: “It is free- 
dom in its fullness which the world, often 
unconsciously, is craving for. It is a crav- 
ing not merely for freedom from poverty, 
freedom from the aggressor, and freedom 
from racial and religious discrimination. It 
is freedom also toward something that the 
world wants: toward the fullness of know!- 
edge, the fullness of love, the fullness of a 
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human personality that has finally found it- 
self, that has become, under God, the master 
of its soul and of its destiny. 


“It will not be an empty dream if America 
does her part. America faces the dawn of a 
new era as the mightiest nation in history. 
Our strength and our vitality alone will not 
make a better America or a better world. 
But that strength and vitality reinforced by 
vision and high principle, can transform the 
globe.” 


The veteran anywhere, who is interested 
in ideas like these, does wisely when he 
“comes home” to his Public Library. 


REFERENCE SERVICE 


By Miss REGINA WOLTERING 


Library Assistant, Reference Department, St. Louis Public Library 


One of the most satisfying features of 
reference work today is that of supplying 
information to returned servicemen. Every 
librarian in the Saint Louis Public Library 
system has some opportunity to offer this 
assistance. However, in this discussion, the 
speaker will concern herself with the work 
being done in the Reference Department at 
the Central Library, since a strong central 
collection affords greater reliability in pat- 
terning a situation than does a local branch 
influenced by neighborhood factors. 


While some public library systems have 
a designated branch or a segregated section 
of a branch assigned for the dissemination 
of veteran information, the Saint Louis Pub- 
lic Library has deemed it advisable to treat 
the veteran's request as that of a regular 
reference library user. Two factors have 
been responsible for this decision, namely, 
the shortage of staff in the Reference De- 
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partment and seco: ly, the psychological 
effect of having a veteran feel that he is now 
a Civilian rather than a marked member of 
society receiving sympathetic assistance. 


In our local system every effort has been 
made to make all available material and ref- 
erence aids accessible for their use in solving 
their problems intelligently. The Refer- 
ence collection is constantly being reinforced 
by needed materials, and various agencies 
are contacted for information requested by 
the ex-serviceman. In addition to the Refer- 
ence Department seeking information from 
agencies, it also closely cooperates with the 
Veterans’ Center in furnishing its workers 
with needed help regarding specific govern- 
ment publications and regulations. 


Our work in the Reference Department 
has increased greatly within the past eight 
months. We feel that the greater per cent 
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of this rise is due-to the veterans’ use of 
the Library. om ‘ 

Our most frequent calls have been 
for material on education and all its rami- 
fications, and on various phases of industry. 
The veterans’ needs might be placed into 
four categories: vocational, educational and 
training, avocational, and miscellaneous. Be- 
cause of the large number who are anxious 
to benefit by the opportunities afforded them 
by the G. L. Bill of Rights, a great amount 
of information requested is educational-vo- 
cational in character. Our Library can right- 
ly boast of a strong vocational collection, and 
it is over this material that the librarian 
finds the veteran spending hours in reading 
and thinking. Tools which have been or 
invaluable help are: “The Occupational 
Briefs prepared by the Occupational Out- 
look Division of the Bureau of Labor Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor for use in the 
Educational Programs .of the Armed Ser- 
vices.” They state quite briefly the duties 
of the trade or profession, the qualifying 
requisites, the remunerative possibilities, and 
the outlook for employment in the field. 
After deciding on a particular profession, his 
need then is for a list of the outstanding 
schools of that profession. Requests may 
be for Schools of Dentistry, or Business 
Administration, or of Architecture specializ- 
ing in School Architecture, or Schools of 
Engineering giving courses in Petroleum 
Engineering, or it may be for Trade Schools 
giving courses in television or radar. “A 
Guide to Colleges, Universities and Profes- 
sional Schools in the U. S.” edited by E. 
V. Good and published by the American 
Council on Education, has proved itself to 
be most useful since it does have these classi- 
fied lists of schools, and answers the fre- 
quently asked questions concerning tuition, 
semester dates, and admission requirements 
for veterans. Having checked the schools 
in which he is most interested, he calls for 
the college catalogs and bulletins. We have 
tried to maintain a large collection of up-to- 
date bulletins. In soliciting new bulletins 
our policy has been to inquire about an in- 
stitution’s specific programs for veterans, so 
that this information, too, is available to 
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him. The one query that we have not been 
able to answer to their satisfaction is the 
ratings of universities and colleges. We 
can inform them of the association member- 
ships, accrediting affiliations, and state board 
of education recognition of an institution. 
Our professional rating of professional 
schools is limited to a list of library schools 
published by the American Library Associa- 
tion, and information which can occasionally 
be combed from an individual university 
catalog. The department finds itself greatly 
hampered by the non-existence of rating 
lists. 

In addition to the educational requests of 
the veteran planning to return to school 
there is the request for information on 
the practical problem of housing. This is 
a major concern particularly for married 
couples. Many, too, have asked about the 
possibilities of part time employment for 
themselves or for their wives in the college 
town. Requests for lists of employment 
bureaus in the towns have been answered 
from the large comprehensive file of out-of- 
town telephone books which is more up-to- 
date than our city directory collection. 


The loan benefits under the G. L. Bill of 
Rights have been an incentive to many to 
enter the world of free enterprise. Many tired 
of red tape and regimentations are interested 
in buying small farms or opening a small 
business in order to ensure for themselves 
a feeling of security and independence. 
There. are numerous requests for mailing 
lists, marketing data, and ratings of com- 
panies. Thomes Register of Manufacturers 
and the Moody Stock Services have received 
hard usage. 

The following are samples of the requests 
we have had: 

“How does one go about opening a laun- 
dry and cleaning establishment?” 

“Do you have any material on rigging 
up a plane for crop dusting to insure insect 
control on farms?” 

“What are the living costs in Chicago, 
Detroit?” 

“Are there any wage and hour charts for 
the furniture or automobile industry?” 
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“I've been assigned an area for selling. 
Can you tell me what industries are in the 
district? What large towns are in the area 
for I may have to move my family?” 

“What are the possibilities for a foreign 
market for insecticides, and what are the 
trade regulations?” 

Such questions have afforded variety and 
a challenge to us. 

The program for trainees or apprentices in 
industry and trade is a field in which we 
feel handicapped in supplying information. 
Lists of companies accepting trainees are not 
available, and the best we can do for them 
is to direct them to the agencies in the city 
which are in charge of that particular phase 
of the veteran’s program. 


Not all of our calls are of the bread and 
butter type. Many, discovering aptitudes 
they never knew they possessed, want to con- 
tinue to study as a hobby in these new fields. 
It may be photography, jewelry making, 
painting or one of the sciences. 


Some have psychological problems. These 
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require of the assistant above all qualifica- 
tions a great amount of tact. One must be 
most interested in his problem yet never dis- 
close too much interest. We had the case 
of a young man who said he had been con- 
sulting with someone who told him to clear 
up very definitely in his mind a movie he 
had seen in 1921. He-had several confused 
in his mind. He wanted reviews of pictures 
released in that year. As he finished asking 
for the material he ‘muttered under his 
breath, “I wish I had never seen it.” There 
is a great feeling of ‘satisfaction in helping 
these men. ' 

Many have become. curious about the 
places where they .were stationed and are 
anxious to learn more about the customs and 
culture of the peoples. Museums, cathe- 
drals, palaces, individual artists and legends 
have been topics of special interest. 

Then, lastly, there is the great demand for 
house plans for small homes, interior dec- 
orating and home repairs. 

A reference librarian has no dull mo- 
ments. 


THE BRANCH LIBRARY 


By Miss MARIE THOMAS 
Librarian, St. Louis University Public Library Branch 


—— 
| 
The St. Louis University Branch is lo- the University. 
cated on the ground floor of the Administra- As the theme of this meeting is Adult 
tion Building of the St. Louis University Education and the Catholic Reader, I be- 
in midtown St. Louis, and is used by the lieve a brief sketch of the history of the 
general public of our immediate neighbor- Branch will best show in what way we . 
hood, by the Catholics throughout the city, are prepared to serve the Catholic reader, 
as well as by the faculty and the students of veteran or civilian. 
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In May 1909, Professor George Wright 
left a collection of books to Archbishop 
Glennon, as trustee, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a free library for the Catholics 
of St. Louis. That same month, the Cath- 
olic Free Library was opened on North 6th 
Street under the direction of Miss Kathleen 
Riley, and so continued until her death in 
November 1915. 


The books were then turned over to the 
Catholic Women’s Association by the Arch- 
bishop. With his approval, the Association 
deposited them with the St. Louis Public 
Library to be treated as part of its stock 
of books. The Library maintained a de- 
posit station in the lunch room of the Cath- 
olic Women's Association, until October 
1924 when the collection was moved to a 
room in the St. Louis University. In De- 
cember of the same year, it was opened as a 
full-time branch library. 


Professor Wright's collection contained 
2,600 books in usable condition. The pres- 
ent collection numbers over 14,000 volumes. 
The original collection was preponderately 
Catholic and there has been a consistent at- 
tempt to add to it, the best of the Catholic 
titles printed since 1916. As a result the 
Library contains the cream of the American 
and English titles published during the last 
thirty years. 


I -have been asked to tell you of the 
services we give to veterans. Until this 
subject was proposed to me I was unaware 
of any particular problem connected with 
the service to veterans because it has always 
been my idea that a good librarian gives 
the best service she is capable of giving 
to any patron. It is true that a veteran 
may ask for a book of mathematics as a re- 
fresher, but during my many years of library 
work I have given out innumerable books 
of mathematics as refreshers, in fact I have 
spent hours solving problems in arithmetic 
and alegbra for all sorts and conditions of 
men. Veterans may also want to know how 
to start a new business, how to get a job, or 
how to make more money. It seems to me 
that through the years these questions have 
recurred with surprising frequency. Neither 
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is the present demand for books on house 
plans, building construction, gardening or 
small farms, so new or startling that I am 
at a loss for an answer. Except for questions 
on the G.I. Bill of Rights and particularly 
the educational provisions, and the resulting 
search»for schools to fit requirements, I can 
think of no library service that a veteran 
would .want that has not been furnished 
time and time again to civilians. 


There are over 1,500 veterans registered 
at the University this semester. I have talked 
with dozens of them in an endeavor to dis- 
cover what services they want or need as 
veterans. The consensus of opinion among 
the men is that they want to forget thar 
they are veterans and to return to normal 
civilian life as quickly as possible. With 
these thoughts in mind, you will understand 
why I insist that we do not give service to 
veterans. We do try to help every one who 
comes to us, to the best of our ability. It 
is a joy to work with the present students 
because they are more mature and are mak- 
ing such splendid use of the library facilities. 


Perhaps it is not quite accurate to say 
we do nothing for veterans. We did start a 
project for veterans but the rest of our 
patrons are taking advantage of it too. At 
the request of one of the Jesuits, a former 
Chaplain of a large Army Camp, we pro- 
vided a shelf of books, labeled “Catholic 
Information”. We did not buy any books for 
this shelf because the titles suggested were 
all in our collection. The plan was to hold 
the books for use in the room, thus keeping 
the material available at all times. How- 
ever, the, first day, three persons asked to 
take books home for study and we decided 
more good could be accomplished by issuing 
the books than by holding them for refer- 
ence. If anyone would like the list of books, 
I shall be glad to see them after the meeting, 
or to send one on request. 


As I am representing the branch libraries, 
I should like to tell you of the service the 
Library does give to a special class of veter- 
ans, through the Wolfner Branch for the 
Blind. 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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RECOMMENDED BOOKS FOR READING 
DURING LENT, 1947 


Compiled by REVEREND JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 
Editor, The Field Afar, Maryknoll 


THIS LENTEN . LIST 


During the weeks of Lent, why not stir 
the fibre of your spirit by a few thoughtful 
books of Catholic reading? 

This idea has prompted a group of pub- 
lishers of Catholic books to request me to 
prepare this selection. The list is not com- 
posed primarily for Sisters in the convent 
or for seminary spiritual reading. It is for 
the general lay public. 

The selection had to be limited to some 


twenty-six titles published between January 
1946 and February 1947. I have tried to 
provide balance, breadth and variety, but as 
sure as death and taxes, I shall be critized for 
my choice. I am certain that I shall accept 
most of the criticisms as well made. But 
whatever the shortcomings of my selection, 
the Catholic reader may feel confident that 
all of the books here listed are worthy of 
consideration. 


I—SPECIFICALLY SPIRITUAL 


THE DIVINE PITY, by Gerald Vann, O.P. 
Sheed and Ward. 220p. $2.50 

Beautifully written, deeply spiritual—an inter- 
pretation of the Eight Beatitudes in the light of 
their social implications, each with reference to 
the Gifts of the Holy Ghost and the Sacraments. 
MOST WORTHY OF ALL PRAISE, by 
Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. McMullen. 192p. 
$2.00 

A book that has gained wide acceptability 
among lay folk and religious for its freshness and 
good humor in contemplating the enduring 
things. 
PREFACE TO RELIGION, by Fulton J. 
Sheen. Kenedy. 228p. $2.50 

A popular appeal for the use of practical intel- 
ligence in the living of our spiritual lives, com- 

r. 


THEOLOGY AND SANITY, by Frank J. 
Sheed. Sheed and Ward. 407p. $3.00 

Stimulating, because it breathes the rich spirit 
of a man who sees so clearly the tremendous good 
ciples. 


8. Rapsiened through the courtesy of the Religious Book 
lishers. 
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KNOW YOUR KING, by Rober F. 
Grewen, S.J. America Press. 18lp. $2.00 

Father Grewen is well-known for his work as 
director of Jesuit houses of retreats. In this 


book he provides brief, two-page glim into 
various phases of the life of Christ. ids 


THE MEANING OF LIFE, by Archbishop 
Alban Goodier, S.J. Grail Publications. 
$1.25 

A small book of spiritual essays by the late 
Archbishop of Bombay, published originally in 
England and now brought out in an American edi- 
tion by the Benedictines of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. 


THE KINGDOM OF JESUS, by St. John 
Eudes. Kenedy. $3.00 


Strong spiritual meat—a general treatise on 
Christian perfection. 


II—CATHOLIC BELIEF 


WHEREON TO STAND, by John Gilland 
Brunini. Harper. 4302p: $3.00 

A mature and satisfying review of the basic 
principles in support of Catholic belief, gauged 
for the thoughtful Catholic and non-Catholic 


reader. 


UNCLE GEORGE AND UNCLE MALA- 
CHY, by Urban Nagle, O.P. Bruce. 183p. 


$2.50 

Engagingness is the characteristic of this book 
which pretends to be the story of a man caught in 
the piquant crossfire of a Protestant uncle and a 
Catholic uncle who are forever discussing religion. 


ALL YOU WHO ARE BURDENED, by 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. Kenedy. 211p. $2.00 
(paper, 50c) 


The verteran apologist gears this volume for 
Catholics and non-Catholics plagued by suffering. 


TRUTHS MEN LIVE BY, by John A. 
O'Brien. Macmillan. 427p. $2.75 

A full course in the philosophy of religion in 
readable language. 


III—THE APOSTOLATE 


ST. PAUL APOSTLE AND MARTYR, by 
Igino Giordani. Macmillan. 286p. $2.50 

Standard life of St. Paul by a noted Italian 
author, ably rendered into English by two Re- 
ligious of the Cenacle. 


MYSTIC IN MOTLEY, by Theodore May- 
nard. Bruce. 250p. $2.50 

A word portrait of St. Philip Neri who, de- 
spite the fact that “his India was Rome”, stirred 
all who knew him by his zeal to win souls. 


GAILHAC OF BEZIERS, by Helene 
Magaret. Longmans, Green. 262p. $3.50 

A well-written book. Father Gailhac became 
an apostle among the poor of Beziers in the days 
of Napoleonic France. A life-portrait of a hum- 
ble, zealous priest. 


TALE OF THE TWAIN, a 


tino, Jr. Harper. 295p. $2.50 

A thought-stirring work of fiction which por- 
trays the dignity of man above any question of 
race. A Caucasian youth and a young lady of 
Japanese blood are the twain. 


ROSES FOR MEXICO, by Ethel Cook Eliot. 
Macmillan. 119p. $1.75 
Beauty and vividness mark this story of Juan 
ico. 


ACCORDING TO THE PATTERN, by 
252p. 
2.50 

The story of a remarkable convert woman doc- 
tor, Agnes McLaren, who became a missionary, 
of Catholic Medical Missionaries, Mother Anna 
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UNDER THE RED SUN, by Forbes 
Monaghan, S.J. McMullen. 279p. $2.75 


When war came, American Jesuits had 250 
members in the Philippines. This is the experi- 
ae of one of them, working with his Filipino 

oc 


TALES OF XAVIER, by James E. Walsh, 
M.M, D.D. Sheed and Ward. 184p. $2.50 
Charming vignettes which seek to give us the 
pulse of St. Francis Xavier. Bishop Walsh, who 
writes these imaginative portrayals, was conse- 
crated on Sancian Island where Xavier died. 


HUNAN HARVEST, by Theophane Ma- 
guire, CP. Bruce. 192p. $2.50 


Years of apostolate of an American Passionist 
missionary in Central China. 


SISTERS OF MARYKNOLL, by Sister 
Mary de Paul Cogan, O.P. Scribner's 
$2.50 


Intimate accounts of the war-time experiences 
of Maryknoll Sisters in the lands of their aposto- 
late. 


ESKIMO PARISH, by Paul O'Connor, S.J. 
Bruce. 134p. $1.75 

Tales of the ministry, Eskimo love, life with 
Eskimo dogs and dogsleds, reflections of a vigor- 
ous American missionary at isolated Akuluvak. 


IV—OTHER THINGS CHOICE 


EDMUND CAMPION, by Evelyn Waugh. 
Little, Brown. 239p. $2.75 
Biography of a distinguished English martyr 


written by an outstanding author who has selected 
his material with an eye to its narrative value. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF CATHOLIC 
POETRY, ed. by Alfred Noyes. Lippincott. 
440p. $3.50 


An anthology of 350 poems from the days of 
Chaucer to our own. Excellent introduction. 


PRAYERS AND POEMS, by Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman. Scribner's 21p. $1.00 


Fine thoughts in a small package. collected 
gems of His Eminence. 


ed by George Bernanos. Pantheon. 296p. 


novel with powerful spiritual impact, 
the journey of Chantal along the rough way of 
one despite its agonies leaves the soul un- 
troubl 
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BIBLIOTHERAPY: 
A COUNSELING TECHNIQUE! 


By SIsTER AGNES LUCILE, S.C.N. 


Professor of Psychology, Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky 


Never before in the history of mankind 
have so many and such varied human prob- 
lems attracted the attention of so many peo- 
ple. It is not for us, at this time, to go into 
a discussion of the reasons for this increased 
interest in these problems; however, we must 
face the fact that hundreds of problem cases 
are being presented daily to Guidance Clinics 
and to Mental Hygiene Clinics of one kind 
or another. It is evident that every prob- 
lem, no matter what its nature, has an effect 
upon personality; therefore, some way to a 
better understanding of the person is essen- 
tial for anyone who deals with maladjust- 
ments; hence, too, the use of different 
methods and techniques, each one of which 
could have, if properly used, a definite place 
in Clinical procedures. 

Naturally, a group of librarians conscious 
of the tremendous power of the printed 
word and enthusiastically convinced of the 
value and appeal of books should be in- 
terested in the fact that they and their li- 
braries can and do play an important part in 
this clinical work which is becoming so 
popular, for bibliotherapy, as defined by Karl 
Menninger, is a term which “designates the 
use of carefully selected books on mental 
hygiene for therapeutic purposes”. It is, 
therefore, a technique employed to prevent 
maladjustments by inculcating and estab- 
lishing ideals or principles; or else it is used 
to effect the cure of a personality disorder 
which has already appeared. “It is a kind of 
psychological dietetics”; it ministers to the 
psychological needs of the individual. Or- 
dinarily, these needs are considered to be of 
1. College, ‘Louse, Rentuciy,  Decembe 
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a recreational, educational, moral, and re- 
ligious nature, and to reasonably satisfy 
these dominant human cravings is to pro- 
duce a normal, healthly mental condition. 


In reference to but one of these needs at 
only one age level of a particular group, we 
mention the influence of reading during the 
adolescent period. A great part of youth's 
activity is leisure-time activity or time spent 
in satisfying a recreational need. In the 
majority of research studies on how adoles- 
cents spend their “free” time, the most com- 
monly mentioned pastime is reading and it 
is listed among the ten most common ac- 
tivities of youth from ten years to twenty 
years. If “we are a part of all the people 
we meet in our reading” and if the reader 
is for the most part a leader, then surely 
proper guidance in the selection of reading 
material is extremely important, for such 
guidance can serve effectively toward the 
prevention of much future maladjustment. 
As librarians and as teachers we should 
consider seriously the fact that not a thought | 
enters the mind without leaving there a very | 
definite imprint; let us take courage from the | 
realization that in books where other minds | 
speak to us, entertain us, coun- 
sel, console, and even reveal their souls to us, 
invaluable friends, counselors, and teachers 
are thereby given to us. Every parent, every 
teacher, every librarian, therefore, who puts 
a good book into the hands of another is 
using a mild form of bibliotherapy. If it so 
happens that it is the “right book at the right 
time” for that who can adequately 
estimate the value of such a procedure? 


The normal person is a balanced person; 
to maintain that balance, the person must 


establish definite and sound attitudes of 
mind; he must hold on to worthwhile and 
noble ideals; he must have a very clearly 
defined set of principles to follow. The 
mind is a storehouse of a diverse variety of 
mental experiences, and at any time natural 
human cravings, human impulses, and hu- 
man instincts may war violently against 
reasonable ideals and aspirations. Any of 
these psychological phenomena, at a later 
date, may be recalled from this treasure 
house of the mind, and that recollection 
may bring about more disturbing emotional 
reactions than those that had previously 
accompanied the original experience. It is 
obvious, then, that a proper inner organiza- 
tion of all these experiences is most neces- 
sary if undue conflict is to be avoided; for a 
mental disorder may easily occur when there 
is an Over-accentuation of emotional reac- 
tions, or where there is an upsetting of one’s 
mental adjustment to life by the destruction 
of ‘all possibility of attaining objects of de- 
sire upon which one’s heart has been set. By 
means of a carefully selected book which 
can make the client see himself in another, 
or, in others words, can enable him to 
identify himself with another, or put him- 
self in the same situation as another, a 
therapist may correct wrong attitudes, may 


_ establish sound principles, may inculcate 


worthy and attainable ideals, and may thus 
change a mental confusion into a calm, and 
tranquil state, ordered and controlled and 
capable of producing a proper balance. 


Briefly, then, the technique is this. Se- 
lect a book, or preferably allow the client 
to select a book which meets his particular 
needs at the moment, or which offers him 
a situation wherein he may see his own 
problem. This starts him off; it gives him 
an opportunity to identify himself with a 
particular character and in this way he may 
abreact or work off his own emotional dif- 
ficulties. The book should be one from 
which the patient will be able to pick out 
his own problem and discover principles 
which should govern his own behavior. 
Since one may identify himself very readily 
with wrong characters, it is well to have 
the individual talk over his reading after- 
wards with someone in whom he has con- 
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fidence. This procedure presents the pos- 
sibility of a second abreaction. In the first 
abreaction he relived interiorly the emo- 
tional experience about which he was read- 
ing. When he is allowed to discuss his 
reactions to situations in the book, he has 
a chance to expose his own individual dif- 
ficulties. Reason, motives, prejudices, and 
the like begin to appear, and possibly there 
will be umcovered the fundamental cause 
of the present maladjustment, confusion, or 
conflict. 


If it is embarrassing td get the client to 
talk out his problem in the light of what 
he has read, there is a second possibility 
of inducing him to write out the history of 
his emotional difficulties. All of this pre- 
supposes that the individual has really dis- 
covered his problem. If he has not, the 
therapist, from cues given him by talking 
about the problem situation in the book, has 
a possibility of using his own ingenious 
way of encouraging the client to go further. 
Once he has hit upon something definite. 
suggestion and persuasion are usually good 
methods to use as follow-ups. Instruction 
from without now builds on identification 
from within whereby through personal effort 
there comes a clear realization of the prac- 
tical applications of the solutions suggested. 
At this point, if the individual really wants 
to do something about his state or condi- 
tion, he will take the necessary action to 
accomplish his end. 


We mention now some concrete examples 
whereby good results have been produced 
from such a method. Recently there ap- 
peared in the News Reporter from Stephens 
College an account which tells of the use 
of bibliotherapy for counseling college stu- 
dents. Some of the hall counselors at least 
are convinced that it has been successful in 
the guidance done with the resident stu- 
dents. For a bibliography which could serve 
in a more scientifically planned treatment of 
bibliotherapy, one readily turns to Character 
Formation through Books, an annotated list 
of books used in the Child Guidance Clinic 
at Catholic University. The Introduction by 
Dom T. V Moore is a description of th 
technique as he has used it and its applica- 
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tion to Several special cases. There is als 
a chapter on “Bibliotherapy” in Dom T. V. 
Moore’s recent book, The Nature and Treat- 
ment of Mental Disorders. Here Dr. Moore 
indicates bibliotherapy’s most popular use 
with particular kinds of personality dis- 


orders. 


For those who could not or who do not 
use bibliotherapy in any really scientific way, 
the following instances may be helpful in 
showing how informal reading can be an 
effective amd easy means of recognizing 
definite ideals and principles. No doubt the 
books most commonly used for bibliotherapy 
come from the two divisions of Biography 
and Fiction; however, my first example 
from high school teaching experience will 
be from the use of poetry. 


The adolescent is by nature impression- 
able. He is idealistically planning for the 
future and by no means is the possibility of 
the highest spiritual development absent 
from his dreams of attaining personal per- 
fection. The Hound of Heaven by Francis 
Thompson, a poem usually read in high 
school, is capable of inspiring noble and 
soul-stirring ideals. Coventry Patmore’s 
Toys is another poem which can be used for 
therapeutic purposes. In a very wholesome 
and touching incident problems connected 
with a broken home are portrayed quite 
clearly. Some of the lessons in child train- 
ing could easily be a subject of considera- 


tion for psychologists. 


Too often all of us take the world and 
everyone in it, including ourselves, too seri- 
ously. Sometimes the lack of a sense ol 
humor is the one fundamental cause of a 
pronounced maladjustment. C. S. Lewis 
Screwtape Letters could be a very good 
book for stirring up laughter, for tipping 
the human plane a little in the opposite di- 
rection and finally enabling it to settle down 
to a state of balance. The very names of the 
devils—Screwtape, Wormwood, Glubose, 
Scrabtree, Slubgob—produe a smile; how- 
ever, the reference made to the necessity for 
recognizing the difference between flippancy 
and humor, between sneering ridicule and 
wholesome cheer, brings one back to some 
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sound thinking. That the process of rea- 
soning is important is shown in Screwtape's 
reproach to Wormwood: “By arguing you 

awake the patient's reason; and once it is 
awake, who can forsee the results.” At the 
very end, however, the reader is once more 
ready for a good laugh when Screwtape is 
forced to admit the “failure of our Intelli- 
gence Department”. 

“Most modern people abound in theories, 
yet they mever see the part that theories 
play in practical life... . You want an im- 
practical man for finding out this sort of 
thing.” Such a person was “Gabriel Gale” 
in G. K. Chesterton’s The Poet and the 
Lunatics. Often he, the poet, was mistaken 
for the lunatic because he saw things upside 
down, but to see things upside down “is a 
very good thing . . . in philosophy as well 


as art”. 


Once again we come back to the soundest 
principle in the psychology of personality; 
namely, that the normal person is the bal- 
anced person. If books are used as a@ 
counseling technique, the primary purpose 
is to establish attitudes and ideals. When 
one first thinks of bibliotherapy, ic may 
seem to be a very modern and a very new 
method; however, books have always ex- 
ercised a tremendous influence and a mo- 
ment’s reflection brings to mind a classic 
example of this power of reading on a great 
historical figure and a saint of hundreds of 
years ago—Ignatius Loyola. To judge from 
outward results and from what we can hu- 
manly perceive, no modern clinic, with all 
its carefully devised schemes for personality 
analysis and problem analysis has so effec- 
tively accomplished a reformation or a trans- 
formation of any of its clients as was brought 
about in Ignatius of Loyola by one book, 
The Lives of the Saints. 


Such a reformation or transformation is 
really the only good reason for clinical 
practice or whatever we wish to call the 
work done with the maladjusted; therefore, 
if our efforts to help solve some of our 
human problems are to be fruitful, we must 
use some method or methods which will help 


(Continued on Page 160) 


The critic has a name for the story-biog- 
rapher—popularizer—a term which, unless I 
am mistaken, carries with it the compromis- 
ing connotation of cheapness. It may even 
imply that the author thinks nothing of 
taking brazen liberties with literal truth, all 
for the sake of appealing to the average 
reader. There is little doubt that some au- 
thors use this literary form as a vehicle for 
propaganda, and, in the case of several re- 
cent best-selling historical novels, authors 
have taken large freedom with verisimilitude 
and woven p erous fictions around his- 
torical figures for the purpose of achieving 
sensational effects. 


Not without reason, this unfortunate trend 
has turned many a just critic against bio- 
graphical stories. But at the same time, it 
would seem that he turned his prejudice 
unfairly on the conscientious story-biog- 
rapher who has a reason for what he does 
and a method which he hopes will attain a 

ending. As one of these latter, I 
should like to give my viewpoint and 
methods of work. 


How do I approach the writing of a bio- 
graphical story for young people? Briefly, 
there are three major steps: to get the facts, 
to interpret the facts in the light of charac- 
ter, and to fuse fact and imagination into 
story. Operation Three amounts to a build- 
ing process in so far as the author must re- 
construct his subject on the basis of fact. 
At the same time, he may not rely wholly 


-upon raw facts. If he does, he is merely 


rehashing his research. As I see it, he must 
arrive through facts at some individual con- 
cept of character and incident which will en- 
able him to form a justifiable conclusion, 


AS I SEE IT 


By COVELLE NEWCOMB 


Author, The Red Hat, The Secret Door, etc. 
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even though there is no scrap of written evi- 
dence to uphold it. Here, generally speak- 
ing, is where the fact-finder and the story- 
teller clash, especially when the story-teller 
debunks the truth in favor of sensational 
fancy. 

To the best of my knowledge, I have 
never wittingly debunked the truth; cer- 
tainly I have never deliberately disregarded 
it. True, I give my characters thoughts and 
dialogue, but the thoughts and words that 
they express through me have their source 
in letters, memoirs, diaries, writings and in- 
cidents which convince me that they would 
think or say what I allow them to think or 
say, since the incidents I dramatize are di- 
rectly related to the character's action. 


_ This is my approach. I use the novelist’s 
technique to the extent that I dramatize the 
incidents I choose from the narrative of 
events in the character's life, and I justify my 
method by the basic truth of my material. 
The selection of material is to me of primary 
importance. For my particular purpose, | 
try to choose those incidents having a high 
story value and which I think will appeal 
to young readers. I rarely create incident. 
If I do it is because facts regarding a certain 
period (usually the earliest) in my subject's 
life are unobtainable or non-existent. | 
make it a practice, however, of creating the 
backdrop for a dramatized incident, nor does 
this seem to me less legitimate than when 
a stage designer executes a set for a play 
placed in a period of time which he cannot 
have known except through research. 


Take Chapter One of The Red Hat. Had 
I wanted to make the job easier for myself 
I could have said that on a certain day of a 
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certain year young John Henry Newman 
left his Bloomsbury home for an academy 
at Ealing. That is a fact, substantiated by 
records. But would a child have read be- 
yond that statement of fact? I doubr ict. 
Even more, I doubt that the raw fact would 
have roused his interest and sympathy in 
young John Henry. Since it seems im- 
perative to me to do this, I find it expedient 
to use properties and dialogue. In short, to 
dramatize. 

Is it written, you may ask, that the little 
boy cried when he realized what the parting 
meant? If it is, I mever came across it. But 
it is written, by Newman himself, that he 
had a peculiar love of place and perhaps 
more than an ordinary love of home and 
family. We know that this sentiment was 
characteristic of him. We also know that 
when, as an old man, he was offered the red 
hat he preferred to refuse the honor and die 
in England rather than accept and live out 
the remainder of his life in a foreign coun- 
try. A great Pope understood and broke an 
age-old custom for Newman's sake, giving 
him the hat and permitting him to stay in 
England. Throughout Newman's letters and 
writings we find countless instances of this 
attachment. The reader wil! recognize it in 
Loss and Gain, when the young Oxford stu- 
dent (presumbaly Newman) kisses the very 
leaves of the trees at Oxford at the time of 
parting. It was, then, a marked charac- 
teristic which increased rather than lessened 
as Newman grew older. Knowing this, | 
could not overlook it in Chapter One, and, 
providing imagined dialogue—reasonable 
dialogue I think—I tried to bring this trait 
to the reader's mind at once. The conflict 
the little boy must have had with himself 
seemed to me a dramatic opportunity not 
to be lost. I ‘made up’ the scene. I did not 
invent the basis for it. 


Nor did I go to any extremes to picture 
young James Gibbons’ feelings of respon- 
sibility and trust which must have filled him 
when his father died and left him a family 
to care for. There again I could have said, 
being factually correct, ‘His father died’— 
and let it go at that. But I challenge any- 
one to read Gibbons and not feel that a 
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strong dramatic response would have seized 
him at a time like that. The reaction, as 
I wrote it, grew out of my understanding 
of Gibbons as a boy and as a man. 


If this liberty on my part seems a wild, 
and risky and unethical thing to the adult 
critic, I cannot share the feeling. We know 
how little really survives a man, at least 
when it pertains to his private life and most 
intimate history. Yet from the knowledge 
of myself and of human nature I know even 
the most exalted figure had warm feelings 
and natural thoughts with which we can 
identify ourselves. 


As I see it, the truth lies less in fact than 
in spirit. This concept has even been up- 
held in a court of law. There have been 
legal cases in which an intuitive sense of 
what is truth was the deciding factor, not 
the purely factual evidence. It seems to me 
that the author who is true to the spirit of 
his character is justified in using whatever 
method serves him most successfully. There 
has to be some quality beyond mere repre- 
sentation of facts. The story-biographer can 
achieve it by absorbing the facts and then 
presenting them with imagination. Blend- 
ing of beauty and truth with literal details 
will produce a work of art. It will create 
story,.and the average juvenile reader de- 
sires and needs story. If you ask him what 
he expects of a book he will tell you: ac- 
tion, dialogue, suspense. He wants drama. 


Knowing this, I try to give him that, not 
by writing a full-length dress portrait that 
would be recognized as a faithful reproduc- 
tion by an adult historian, but by drawing 
the sessentials of character with a few bold 
strokes. It is, I feel, the story-biographer's 
function to seize upon character, not upon 
physiognomy, and to eliminate all details 
which have no bearing upon the subject's 
personality and the development of his story. 


That is my aim, that the reason why I try 
to reconstruct the story im a life; to make 
the personality emerge from under layers 
of fact; for to miss the friend in a great 
man, to miss the story in his life is, as | 
see it, to miss all. 
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A few years ago at the Midwinter meet- 
ing of the American Library Association, a 
nun from Minneapolis said in a speech be- 
fore the College and Reference Section, as 
it was then called, that she wished all gradu- 
ate students would select for their theses sub- 
jects to give practical help to librarians. She 
mentioned, for example, one thesis written 
at the University of Chicago Graduate Li- 
brary School on a technique for telling ac- 
curately how many copies of a collateral 
reading book would be needed at a Reserve 
Desk for a class. She did not mention 
the name of the author, but I, the author, was 
thrilled to hear that my thesis had been of 
help to her. 


It has been a real pleasure to hear from 
librarians in different parts of the country 
that they use my formula. I am told that 
the thesis as published in The Library Quar- 
terly, July, 1934, is required reading for 
courses in some Library Schools. It is 
furthermore given in bibliographies in li- 
brary literature and its principles are recom- 
mended for use by accrediting associations. 
I shall talk to you today on this subject with 
the hope that it will be of interest and help 


to you. 

My desire in writing this Master's thesis 
on such a technique was to help to solve a 
difficult problem for us college librarians. I 
hoped to work out a simple technique which 
would be easy to apply. 


The study was limited to a consideration 
of collateral reference books at reserve desks 


1. Paper read at of the Mid-South Unit, 
Kentucky, December 
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DUPLICATE COPIES OF COLLATERAL 
REFERENCES AT RESERVE DESKS' 


By Miss MARGIE HELM 
Librarian, Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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and does not include those on open shelves. 
It is restricted also to books with fairly 
definite assignments; the technique cannot 
be used for topic assignments with no de- 
fined limits. 

It was necessary first of all to determine 
the factors which influenced the number of 
copies needed. So I visited Reserve Desks 
at three nearby college libraries, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Rosary College, and Lake 
Forest College. Here I watched the cir- 
culation of the books most in demand and 
kept statistics on their circulations. Records 
were also kept for me in my college library 
at home, Western Kentucky Teachers Col- 
lege and in several other college libraries. 


The factors found to be significant were 
as follows: 

1. Number of students in the class 

2. Number of pages to be read 

3. Time allowed for the reading 

4. Number of loans that one book in de- 
mand will make in the assigned period 

5. Length of the average daytime loan 

6. Number of pages read per hour by the 
average student 


7. Number of titles on the required read- 
ing list 


Several of these factors were new; that 
is, they had not been generally recognized 
before in determining the number of copies 
needed. I think the most important one to 
be identified was the number of loans that 
a book would make in a given period. When 
I began my bookkeeping of loans of a 
book in demand, I thought it ought to make 
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a loan every hour or at least every two hours. 
But it does not. A student is not always at 
hand to get the book when it is returned. 
There are class hours, meal hours. recrea- 
tion hours. Besides, there is some loss of 
time in slipping, shelving, and occasional 
repair. 


Circulation figures from the Undergradu- 
ate Reserve-Room, University of Chicago, 
for fifteen days showed an average of 2.93 
loans per day and 14.65 or approximately 15 
per week. At Western the average daily 
loan was 3.11 and the average weekly loan 
was 18.66 or approximately 19. The daily 
averages were remarkably consistent. The 
difference in the weekly loans, 15 for Chi- 
cago and 19 were Western, were explained 
by the figures for Friday and Seas At 
Chicago week-end loans were made after five 
o'clock Friday because many of their students 
live long distances from the campus. So 
there were practically no loans on Saturday. 
On the other hand, at Western, week-end 
loans were not made until three o'clock 
Saturday, so that loans made on Saturday 


were almost the same as on other days. 


Another new item was the length of our 
average loan. This would influence the 
number of pages that could be read in an 
ordinary loan. Statistics showed that the 
loans at three of the four colleges providing 
figures on this point were approximately 
one hour. 


It was found that books in science, psy- 
chology, and philosophy were read -nore 
slowly than books in the social sciences. 
Two investigators in the field of reading 
rates were consulted for the results of their 
findings, Prof. Howard Y. McClusky of the 
University of Michigan and Mr. Ivan A. 
Booker, National Education Association. 
Their rates for college students were in 
close agreement, ranging from twenty-two 
pages per hour in some of the sciences to 
thirty-five pages per hour in the social 
sciences. I used twenty-eight pages per 
hour as an average. If, however, the reading 
rate of a particular class could be ascertained, 
the formula could work out an even more ac- 
curate figure. 


Relationship between the factors 


The important factors were furthermore found to have definite relationships to 


each, expressed as follows: 


Number of students X number of pages to be read = Total number of pages 


Number of pages read per hour by 


Total number of pages 


to be read by all the 
students 


a typical student 
X average loan period in terms of an hour 


= Number of pages read 
by a typical student 
during one average 
loan period 


to be read by all the students 


= Number of loans need- 


Number of pages read by one student during one loan ed for all the students 


period 


Number of loans needed for all the students 


—= Number of books 


Number of loans one book may be expected to make needed for all the stu- 
within the given period dents 
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Or, for convenience, this relationship may 
be stated in a formula as follows: 


Where 
a—Number of students in the class 
b=Number of pages to be read 
c=Number of pages read per hour 
by the typical student 
k,=Length of an average loan in 
terms of an hour 


k.—=Number of loans a book may be 
expected to make in the given 


period 
Then 
axb  X, the number of books or copies 
cxk,= needed 


Application of the technique 


I shall give an example to show the prac- 
ticability of the technique. 


An instructor at Western Kentucky Teach- 
ers College placed five copies of Warren 
and Carmichael’s Human Psychology on tre- 
serve for a class of fifty students with an as- 
signment of approximately fifty pages to be 
read each week. After two weeks, he came 
to me to say that the students complained 
that they had difficulty in getting a copy 
to read. So with facts about his class and 
his assignments, we used the formula to de- 
termine how many copies he needed. 


a==50 students in the class 
approximately 50 pages to be read 
per week | 
c=28 pages read per hour by the typical 
student 


k,=0.62 hours (37 min.) per average 
loan (Western’s average loan) 


2=19 loans per average week 
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Substituting in the formula, we get 
axb 50 x 50 


eczsk. 28 x 0.62 


k, 19 


50 x 50 


= 7+ or 8 copies 
28 x 0.62 x 19 


The five copies had been too few. We 
got three more copies and no more com- 
plaints were heard. 


The benefits which the investigator has 
experienced from the technique and _ its 
analysis of loans may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


1. Am accurate determination of the 
number of books or copies needed. 


2. Prevention of the ‘purchase of un- 
necessary copies. 


3. A means of immediate diagnosis of 
unsatisfactory conditions. A week's record 
of the circulation of a popular book will 
enable the staff to see whether or not a 
book is being “overworked.” When its 
loans exceed the average per day or per 
week, the book is being “overworked” and 
the students will be in straits. 


4. Need for change of assignments to fit 
the given conditions. 


Ic is believed that the technique will en- 
able librarians and teachers in normal situa- 
tions to solve their problems with regard to 
the number of books or copies needed for 
closed-shelf reserves for a given class when 
assignments are at all definite. The method 
is simple enough, it is also believed to be 
practicable for use by busy college librarians 
and instructors. The accuracy of the formu- 
la's computation will be a great improve- 
ment over the unreliability of the old 
method of guesswork. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


SPECIMEN BALLOT FOR THE 


1947 ELECTION 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
(President-Elect ) 


(Vote for One) 
Sister Marie Cecilia Marzolf, CS.]. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
(Vote for One) 
Mr. Laurence A. Leavey 
Secretary-Treasurer, Catholic Li- 
brary Association 


P.O. Box 25 
New York 63, New York 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One in Each Group) 
Brother David Martin, C.S.C. 
Librarian, University of Portland 
Portland 3, Oregon 


(Cj Sister Mary Florence Feeney, O.S.B. 
Mount St. Scholastica 


(1) Sister Frances Clare Cartier, C_D.P. 
Librarian, and Director, Depart- 
ment of Library Science 
Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio 7, Texas 


O 


O 


The above ballot is a copy of the official 
one sent to all active members of the Cath- 
olic Library Association; it is not to be sub- 
stituted for the official copy. The marked 
ballot should be returned before March 31, 
1947, in the envelope provided, to the Chair- 
man of the Elections Committee, Sister St. 
Magdalen, S.P., Providence High School, 
119 South Central Park Avenue, Chicago 24, 
{llinoi 

Submitted by the Committee on Nomina- 
tions: 

Sister Mary Mark Orr, Chairman 

Rev. Victor J. Reed 

Sister Eustachia McCormick, CS.J. 

Sister Christine Banta, S.S.S. 

Sister Edward Deplazes 


MARYWOOD INSTITUTE 


The third annnual School Library Insti- 
tute of the Marywood College department of 
librarianship will be held at the college on 
Friday and Saturday, February 21 and 22. 
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Director, Library School 7 
College of Saint Catherine 
Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 
Sister Mary Reparata Murray, O.P. 
Librarian, and Director, Depart- 
ment of Library Science a 
- River Forest, Illinois 
Librarian, Holy Names College 
Spokane 11, Washington 
= 


Librarians, educators and other specialists 
from various parts of the country will meet 
with school administrators, teachers, librar- 
ians and students of the Scranton area to 
discuss methods of interaction between the 
closely allied fields of the teacher and the 
librarian. 

The Institute this year will aim to show 
librarians and teachers working together 
through the use of materials of instruction. 
As a specific area of interest, the United 
Nations has been selected as the topic to 
point up and illustrate the discussions. 

Discussion groups will treat The School 
Library and the Materials of Instruction: 
Young People’s Interests in United Nations; 
The Movies Go to School; The Mystical 
Body, the Unifying Bond in the United Na- 
tions; Materials for Religion Unit on the 
Mystical Body. A special session on School 
Library Supervision will be held for super- 
intendents, supervisors and principals. Two 
material centers, dealing with the United 
Nations and with Racism, will be set up. 


Among the speakers at the Marywood 
meeting will be Eugene P. Willging, assistant 
librarian, and Rev. James J. Kortendick, S.S., 
director of library science, both of the Cath- 
olic University of America, Washington; 
Dr. Helen L. Butler, associate professor of 
librarianship, Marywood College; Alice 
Louise LeFevre, director of librarianship, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Anna Clark Kennedy, senior super- 
visor, school dibraries, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y.; Dr. Charles J. 
Hoban, director of audio-visual education, 
public schools, Philadelphia; Dr. Anatole 
Lindsay, director, Catholic department, 
Films, Inc, New York; Rev. William J. 
Gibbons, S.J., assistant editor of America, 
national Catholic periodical. 


UNITS 


New York-New Jersey Unit 


Speaking before the New York-New Jer- 
sey Unit of the Catholic Library Association 
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at Cathedral High School, 560 Lexington 
Avenue, on Saturday, February 8, at two 
o'clock, Dom Bernard Theall, O.S.B., of the 
faculty of the Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca, urged the cultivation of the intellectual 
life in direct proportion to the increased 
pressure of exterior activities. 

Dom Bernard, who is a member of the 
governing board of the Washington-Mary- 
land-Virginia Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association, and a reviewer for Best Sellers 
and The Catholic Library World, chose as 
his topic “Sir William Osler: Religiosus 
Medicinae Bibliothecae”. This renowned 
humanist and distinguished physician, who 
added to his other accomplishments the 
vitalizing of the medical libraries at McGill 
University, the University of Pennsylania, 
Johns Hopkins University and the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, and the founding of the 
British Medical Library Association, was 
primarily a lover of books. 


Several characteristics of Sir William 
Osler, Dom Bernard pointed out, are of 
particular interest to librarians. One was 
his insistance on a cultural background, a 
love of books, as the ‘sine qua non’ of the 
librarian. Although he addressed many 
groups in an effort to secure professional 
training for librarians, the order of import- 
ance even for medical librarians was always 
‘letters, science, practice’. Osler began his 
bibliographical career as a man of one book, 
the Globe Shakespeare. Later he added the 
Religio Medici, which eventually became the 
lodestar of his life. Dom Bernard intimated 
that booklovers will find hidden treasure in 
Harvey Cushing's definitive two-volume bi- 
ography of Osler. 


A business meeting followed, at which 
Brother Adrian Norbert, F.M.S., of St. Ann's 
Academy, New York, Sister Maria Gabriel, 
S.C., of St. Barnabas’ High School, the Bronx, 
and Sister Mary Louis Bertrand, S.S.N.D., of 
Holy Angels’ Academy, Fort Lee, were ap- 
pointed a nominating committee to submit 
names of candidates for Vice-Chairman of 
the Unit and for three members of a govern- 
ing board, all of whom will be elected at 
the next meeting. Nominations from the 
floor will also be invited. 


. 


Immediately after the ‘business 

the members viewed the sound film Bring- 
ing the World to the Classroom. The meet- 
ing then adjourned to the classrooms, where 
ceachers familiar with the various types of 
audiovisual materials demonstrated their use 
~ in actual classroom situations. Filmstrips, 
recordings, homemade and commercial 
slides, 16mm silent films and opaque ma- 
terials were utilized in connection with all 
subjects of the high school curriculum. 


Reverend Louis A. Rongione, O.S.A., of 
the Augustinian Academy, Staten Island, 
Chairman of the Unit, presided at the meet- 


ing. 
Sister Mary Agnes, S.C. 


Scranton Diocesan Unit 

The Scranton Diocesan Unit of the 
Catholic Library Association met on Satur- 
day afternoon, February 1st, at St. John’s 
High School, Pittston, Pa. The Reverend 
Aloysius Miller, S.J., Chairman of the Unit, 
presided. At his request the Reverend John 
J. Maher, Superintendent of Diocesan 
Schools, opened the meeting with prayer. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and accepted. 


The Chairman announced the result of 
the election held in October which brought 
to office as Vice-Chairman, Sister M. Con- 
suela, 1.H.M., Principal of Holy Rosary High 
School, Scranton. 

The Catholic Book Week Committee 
presented a report on the 1946 observance. 
As Chairman of this Committee, Sister M. 
Consuela had edited the reports of her aides 
and had them printed in interesting arrange- 
ment and attractive form and mailed to the 
members of the Unit and participating 
schools. Sister M. Ramona, I.H.M., of Mary- 
wood Seminary, who had directed the Book 
Review Contest, offered a ‘post-mortem’ re- 
port which cited St. Ann's Academy of 
Wilkes-Barre as dual winner. 

At the request of the Chairman, Sister 
M. Willemyn, 1H.M., of St. Basil’s School, 
Dushore, spoke briefly on the Bookmobile 
service to schools of the county, both public 


and parochial. 


NEWS and NOTES 


Announcement was. made of the annual 
School Library Institute, sponsored by the 
Marywood College Department of Librarian- 
ship, to be held at the College on February 
21st-22nd. Father Maher commented on 
the - given to libraries in the diocesan 
schools through these annual institutes and 
expressed his appreciation thereof, as also 
of the slowly maturing work of the Diocesan 
School Library Commission. 

Under the leadership of the newly-elected 
Vice-Chairman, plans for the 1947 obser- 
vance of Catholic Book Week were dis- 
cussed and regional committees were named 
to organize and direct activities. 

Miss Mary Melvin, Sister M. Borromeo, 
R.S.M., and Sister M, Paulette were ap- 
pointed to a Nominating Committee to pre- 
pare a ballot for the Fall elections. 


Father John Lenny, S.J., Headmaster of 
the Scranton Preparatory School addressed 
the Unit on the subject of “The High 
School Boy and His Reading.” Recollec- 
tions of his own boyhood reading and 
specific instances from ‘his long experience 
in dealing with young readers, voluntary 
and involuntary, added to the interest of 
his informal talk. Father Lenny deplored 
the increasing influence of movies and 
radio in forming the ideas and ideals of 
youth, and suggested methods of creating 
and developing desirable reading habits. The 
ideal method is, of course, direct and per- 
sonal dealing with the individual student, 
but this is not always possible in our day 
of universal education. Students may be 
tricked into reading by providing books that 
cater to their known interests, and, if met 
at their own level, may be led onward and 
upward into the realms of worthy literature. 
If enticement fails, then forceful methods 
must be used. This is, reading assignments 
must be made and specific and exact returns 
required but never in the form of written 
book reports which distort the pleasure of 
reading and render it drudgery. 


At the close of the meeting refreshments 
were served by the members of St. John’s 
Senior Class. 

SISTER M. DENIS, 
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FROM THE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


College of Saint Catherine 


Mary E. McCarthy Baker ('41) has accepted 
a position in the library of the College of 
Agriculture, Forestry and Home Eco- 
nomics of the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Mary Louise Blanchette (46) is an assistant 
in the Science Branch, University of 
Washington Library, Seattle. 

Ida Bonicelli ('46) is. in charge of the 
Architecture Library, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame._ - 

Irma Bonicelli ('46) is in charge of the 
Science Library, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame. 

Mary Ruth Booth ('46) is the assistant li- 
brarian, University of Omaha Library, 
Omaha. 

Agnes Brown ('38) resigned from the Vet- 
eran’s Administration Facility, Minneapo- 
lis to accept the position as assistant li- 
brarian at Geo. A. Hormel and Com- 
pany, Austin, Minnesota. 

Evelyn Buckley left the cataloging depart- 
ment of St. Paul Public Library to be- 
come head of the cataloging department 
of the College of St. Thomas Library, St. 
Paul. 

Ruth Cain ('30) is an army librarian serving 
in Germany. 

Genevieve M. Casey, ('37) is on leave of 
absence for a year from the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library to accept a position as army 
librarian in Germany. 

Helen Dalton ('46) is junior assistant in 
the Minneapolis Public Library. 

Jessie Dudley Datesh ('44) left Dow 
Chemical Library, Midland, Mich., to be 
with her husband in Pittsburgh. She is as- 
sisting at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Evelyn Densmore ('43) left the south to go 
west. She is an assistant at the Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College Library, 
San Luis Obispo, California. 

Jean English ('46) is assistant librarian, 
Diocesan Teachers College, St. Paul. 
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Mary Farrell ('33) left the west to go south. 
She is librarian of the Gesu High School, 
Miami, Florida.. 

Sister Florence Joseph Frawley, S.S.J. ('46) 
is associate librarian, College of Our Lady 
of the Elms, Chicopee, Massachusetts. 

Irene Gehan ('46) is assistant librarian, 
South St. Paul Public Library. 

Rosalie Hammer ('46) is junior librarian, 
Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Margaret Hannigan ('46) is assistant chief, 
Library Division, U. S. Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Branch Office No. 8, Fort Snelling, 
St. Paul. 

Arless Heiss ('46) is circulation assistant, 
Montana State University, Missoula, Mon- 
tana. 

Cecelia Hoffmann ('34) is on leave of ab- 
sence for a year from the Detroit Public 
Library to work as assistant in the Public 
Relations Office of the American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago. 

Sister James Ellen, S.C.N. ('38) is librarian 
of Nazareth College Louisville, Kentucky. 

Margaret V. Joyce, ('45) resigned from St. 
Joseph School of Nursing Library, Minor, 
North Dakota, to accept assistant librari- 
anship at the U. S. Veterans Administra- 
tion Facility, Minneapolis. 

Celestine King ('30) is branch librarian 
at the U. S. Library Division Veterans Ad- 
4ministration, Fort Snelling, St. Paul. 

Eleanor Lincoln ('46) entered St. Joseph's 
Novitiate, St. Paul. 

Patricia Lindberg ('46) is librarian, Charity 
Hospital School of Nursing, New Orleans. 

Ann McCormick ('39) recently discharged 
from the navy service, is a state regional 
librarian of Massachusetts with headquar- 
ters a Greenfield, Massachusetts. 

Evelyn Nevins McClellan ('33) is cataloger 
at Macalester College Library, St. Paul. 
Rita Ann Mangan ('46) is assistant li- 
brarian, Stephenson Public Library, 

Marinette, Wisconsin. 

Margaret Murray ('39) formerly librarian 
of the Kent County Library, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan accepted a graduate as- 
sistantship at Michigan State College, 
Lansing, Mich. She is doing research in 
rural library problems. 
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Georgia Peck ('42) left Cretin High School, 
St. Paul, to take charge of the periodical 
department at the College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul. 

Elizabeth Anne Quigley ('40) who for the 
duration was head of the Navy Purchasing 
Department, Home of the Pacific Fleet 
Records, is librarian at the University of 
San Francisco Law Library. 

Mary Jane Ryan ('37) is now librarian at 
Fort Meade, South Dakota. 

Lorraine Sawyer ('41) formerly of the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station Library, is 
now librarian of the McKinley Branch of 
the Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 

Martha Schoeneberger ('45) transferred 
from Kent County Library service, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to the Van Buren County 
Library, Pau Pau, Mich. She is children’s 
librarian. 

Mary Louise Nolan Skaife ('44) formerly 
of the University of North Dakota Li- 
brary, Grand Forks, is now cataloger at 
the Stearns County Library, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 

Mary Joan Sommer (46) is librarian, Mon- 
roe High School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Mary Joan Strobel (46) is assistant li- 

brarian, Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul. 

Sister Teresa Daniel Walsh, S.S.J. ('46) is 
librarian, College of the Elms, Chicopee, 
Massachusetts. 

Florence Warnock ('46) is assistant librari- 
an, St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. 

Patricia Woodruff (45) is now librarian at 
Cretin High School, St. Paul. 

Viola Zeller ('46) is in charge of reference 
and circulation, Virginia Public Library, 
Virginia, Minnesota. 


CATHOLIC GALLERY RECEPTION 


Of interest to all librarians will be the 
Fifteenth Anniversary celebration of the 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, to be 
held at the Hotel Plaza, in New York City, 
on Saturday afternoon, May 3rd. The 
founder and Director of the Gallery, Sister 


NEWS and NOTES 


Mary Joseph, S.L., will come on to New 


York for the sccasion. His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, a distinguished 
member of the Gallery, has graciously con- 
sented to deliver the invocation. The Rev- 
erend Francis X. Talbot, S.J., will be the 
Chairman. There will be addresses by 
other outstanding members of the Gallery, 
and Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce will be the 
guest speaker. A reception will follow. 
With this advance notice, those living at a 
distance can perhaps plan to be in New 
York at that time, to participate in an event 
notable in literary annals. 


NEw MEMBERS 


Galveston Diocesan Council of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, Granger, 
Texas 

Most Rev. Bishop Michael J. Ready, D.D., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Reverend Robert Harwick, Columbus, Ohio 

St. Francis School, Columbus, Ohio 

Holy Name School, Columbus, Ohio 

St. Thomas School, % St. Mary of the 
Springs, Columbus, Ohio 

Sacred Heart School, Coschocton, Ohio 

Miss Helen F. Corbett, Columbus, Ohio 

Miss Ann M. Sullivan, Columbus, Ohio 

Mt. St. Michael's Library, Spokane, Wash- 
ington 

Immaculate Conception High School, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey 

Rosary Academy, Vigan, Ilocos Sur, Philip- 
pines 

Colegio de la Concordia, Manila, Philippines 

Quiapo Church, Manila, Philippines 

Miss Marie Yvonne Jaubert, Spring Hill, 
(Mobile County), 

The West Philadelphia Catholic High 
School for Boys, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
New York, New York 
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William J. Gallery and Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


St. Joseph's Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, 
New York 


College of the Sacred Heart, Grand Coteau, 
Louisiana 

Sister Anne Joseph, St. Nicholas School, 
Zanesville, Ohio _. 


Immaculate Heart Academy, Fountain 
Springs, (Ashland P.O.), Pennsylvania 


Most Reverend James M. Hill, D.D., Vic- 
toria, B.C. 


St. Ann’s Academy Library, Victoria, B.C. 
Mrs. Mary Ormond, Victoria, B.C. 

Mrs. Emily M. Hardy, Parksville, B.C. 
Miss Mae Murray, Victoria, B.C. 


THE VETERAN 


(Continued from Page 144) 


Most people are fairly well informed 
about Braille books, but it is amazing to 
those of us who are familiar with Talking 
Books to discover the large number of per- 
sons, including some in the library profes- 
sion, who are not aware of the Talking Book 
Machine and the Talking Books for the 
blind. While there is not a library for the 
blind in every community, there is a library 
for every blind person in the nation. In 
the United States there are twenty-seven 
Distributing Libraries for the Blind, these 
libraries receive both Talking and Braille 
books from the Library of Congress, and in 
turn issue them to the blind. 


To date, approximately 118,896 contain- 
ers of Talking Books have been distributed. 
Of this number, the Henry L. Wolfner Li- 
brary for the Blind, a Branch of the St. Louis 
Public Library, has received over 7,000, and 
distributed 22,542 containers during 1945 to 
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the blind of this district, that is, Missouri 
and Kansas. 


A very important phase of this work is 
the ever increasing service being given the 
blinded veterans of World War Il. These 
men are now being returned to their homes 
and each has been given a Talking Book 
Machine. All have received instructions in 
reading Braille while attending Rehabili- 
tation School. It has been the observation 
of the staff that without exception these 
men prefer Talking Books to Braille. In 
one case, the Talking Book is the only read- 
ing possible, as the veteran gave not only 
his eyes but also his arms in the service of 
our country. 


There is a great difference in working 
with Talking Books and the book collection 
in a regular library. The containers are heavy 
and awkward to handle, and the counting of 
the records in each container a tedious pro- 
cess. But it is the realization of the many 
hours of enjoyment given to the blind that 
makes so worth while the untiring efforts 
of the staff, the generosity of the Library of 
Congress, the St. Louis Public Library and 
the Post Office Department which handles 
all books free. ’ 


BIBLIOTHERAPY 
(Continued from Page 149) 


individuals to develop clarity of thought, 
to be conscious of an aim and purpose in 
life, and to work toward the attainment of 
absolute sincerity and uprightness. If we 
accomplish this, whether by bibliotherapy 
or in some other way, we will have helped to 
fashion characters with the “will to do and 
the soul to dare”; we will have instilled 
courage to use to best advantage the in- 
terior and exterior forces placed at their 
command in order that life begun here on 
earth will continue in a more perfect state 
hereafter. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Religion 


BIBLE. NE*. TESTAMENT. The Epistles 
and Gospels for Sundays and Holydays. 
Translated with a commentary by Ronald 
Knox. Sheed and Ward. 374p. $2.50 


Monsignor Knox's translation of the New 
Testament was so kindly received that this pres- 
ent volume is offered in response to those who 
asked for a convenient edition of the Epistles and 
Gospels for Sundays and Holy Days throughout 
the liturgical years, together with a commentary 
by the translator. 

All familiar with this translation of the New 
Testament know that it was prepared at the re- 
quest of the archbishops and bishops of England 
and Wales. Ic is not a revision of the ancient 
Douai version but an entirely new translation. 
Our older folks may miss the pleasingly archaic 
phrases of the Douai version but even those so 
saddened will admit the need for the change. 

In many of our schools, the religion period on 
Friday is devoted to an explanation of the 
Epistle and the Gospel of the following Sunday. 
Community libraries are usually crowded with 
commentaries on these Epistles and Gospels. 
But here is a commentary that should be added 
for it will give the teachers some of that much 
needed stimulation which we must have if we 
are to be preserved from a deadening routine. 


WALSH, MOST REVEREND JAMES E. 
oa of Xavier. Sheed and Ward. 184p. 
2.50 


The editor's note in this book tells us that 
the stories told by the author are based on inci- 
dents recorded in the life of Saint Francis 
Xavier and that these bare outlines have been 
filed in with imaginative details. To this can 
be added that these details have been selected 
with excellent taste and told in a restrained style. 


It is now generally agreed that one of the 
sad accidents which have prevented the rise of a 
universally robust Catholicity in our time is the 
horrible error of confusing effeminacy with 
sanctity. This life of Xavier can be offered as 
a good antidote for that poison. 


Alert religion teachers who are seeking in- 
forming and inspiring books for their out-of-class 
reading assignments will joyfully place Tales of 
Xavier on their reading lists. 

_ The attractive format selected by the publisher 
‘s worthy of commendation and the flattery of 
imitation. 
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ELIOT, ETHEL COOK. Roses for Mexico. 
119p. Talbot Book Club selection 
The familiar story of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe with a detailed description of the 
events of those four fateful days of Decem- 
ber 9-12, 1531. More particularly do we 
follow the emotions and efforts of the poor 
Aztec, Juan Diego, to interpret the miracle 
in his child-like faith, Somewhat prosy 
and slow moving but nevertheless inspiring. 
By an American convert author who has 
written approximately a dozen books, main- 
ly for children. For the high school age. 


Biography 
WOODGATE, MILDRED VIOLET. The 
Abbe Edgeworth. Longmans, Green. 202p. 


$2.50 

Miss Woodgate, in this biography, has given us 
a most interesting story of the life of an Irish 
born Abbe whom the fortunes of life had set 
down in the France of the Revolution. Following 
excellent judgment, the author allows Abbe 
Edgeworth, through his letters, to tell us some o/ 
the most important events of his hectic years. For 
example, the story of the last seventeen hours in 
the life of King Louis is told through the use of 
one of these letters. 

Modern history teachers will find this an ex- 
cellent book for assigned readings. The Abbe’s 
letters, crammed with human interest, are note- 
worthy and informative. He records, for instance, 
in a letter to Bishop Moylan of Cork, written on 
October 8th, 1789, that nearly three hundred 
of the deputies to the National Convention had 
at that early date retired from the Convention 
and Paris. 

Those interested in the propaganda methods 
of the modern totalitarians will recognize many 
of the present techniques through the letters of 
the Abbe. 


Brother C. Justin, F.S.C. 


BOOKS... 
BOUND AND REPAIRED 
FOR PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


CHAS. W. FREDD 


KINGSTON PENNSYLVANIA 
Certified Library Bindery 
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Each meets a need... 
These other great 
works by Britannica 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


The encyclopaedia designed especially for 
children in the elementary grades. 12 volumes 
of scientifically selected information written 
in sentences carefully checked for structure, 
length and simplicity of vocabulary. Educa- 
tors themselves are among the principal con- 
tributors. Its thorough index is designed to 
help develop the “‘look-it-up”’ habit. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 112-B 


J 
When you seek the facts 


Britannica 
speaks with 
authority 


4054 authorities—scholars, scien- 
tists, engineers, writers, teachers 
and statesmen from 62 countries 
—have contributed to the 1947 
printing of the continuously re- 
vised Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
In its 24 volumes is enough of 
man’s useful knowledge to equal 
a library of 500 to 1000 books. 
The monumental Britannica: 
38,000,000 words, 26,445 large 
pages, 17,588 illustrations, 736 
maps, 500,000 index references. 


Here, in one volume soon to be available, is 
a concise, authoritative record of post-war 
1946. 526 eminent men and women contrib- 
uted its 1217 articles, 300 tables and charts, 
and 400 illustrations. A million and a half 
words. 896 pages. 


WORLD ATLAS 


In one volume of more than 570 pages, there 
are more than 300 maps in full color, includ- 
ing airline distances, world spheres of influ- 
ence and a time zone chart. 2719 tables give 
geographical, sociological and economic facts 
of 190 countries and 9 major regions. Index 
of 100,000 entries. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT ANY OF THE MEMBERS OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FAMILY, WRITE TO 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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BOOKS 
Travel 


, SISTER MARY, SSN.D. (F. D. 
David, pseud.) Our Neighbors of the Andes: 
Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador. Field Afar Press. 
92p. 35¢ (World horizons series) 

The Americas to the South have forced them- 
selves into our consciousness during the war years. 
This booklet, the third in the series, compresses 
into s compass a wealth of information about 
Andean Thdo-America: its geography, its history 

and its culture. The impress of the early Incaic 
conquerors is traced. The contrasting methods 
of the padres and the conquistadores in dealing 
with the Indians, the period of the revoluntionists 
and dictators all receive their due share of atten- 
tion. Topics for further study together with 
suggested readings follow each chapter. A map 
showing natural resources, accompanied by popu- 
lation statistics and the number of priests in each 
country of the area at the present time, plus a 
fairly comprehensive biblography add to the value 
of the pamphlet. 

A pronouncing index or proper names would 
prove a valuable aid to the high school students 
who will welcome this addition to study club 
literature. 

Sister Mary Fides, $.S.N.D. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


LOCHEMES, SISTER M. FREDERICK, 
OS.F. We Saw South America. Bruce. 
308p. $3.00 
In March, 1943, Sister Frederick and Sister 
Patrice began their tour of ten South 
American republics. By plane, boat, train, 


and the people visited. In it are told i 
vivid style the educational, re ligious and 


ARPIN BINDERY 
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LIBRARY BOOKS & MAGAZINES 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


ARPIN & ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 
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neighbors. Illustrations and a log of the 
itinerary contribute to making this a worth- 
while travel book for all interested in South 
America. 


O'CONNOR, Paul, S.J. Eskimo Parish. 
Bruce. 134p $1.75 

After World War one a minor flood of “‘war 
books” was let loose upon the American reading 
public. Fortunately, World War two, with all its 
terrible aftermaths, has spared us that agony. As 
a result the more inspiring travel books are not 
buried under the flood waters of such blood and 
thunder offerings. So our armchair explorers, 
whose diet is solely travel books, will welcome 
Eskimo Parish by Father Paul O'Connor, S.J. 

The great Paul of Tarsus must look down smil- 
ingly from his heavenly throne not only on the 
apostolic travels of this 20th century namesake 
but also on this literary effort. Here we have a 
most interesting tale of our “49th State” told 


give the reader a working knowledge of Alaska 
and the Alaskan missions but more will this un- 
heroes, sisters, priests and brothers, who staff 
them. Librarians who have travel hungry young- 
sters prodding them for new titles will welcome 
this book to their shelves. 
J. M. B. 


Juvenile 


BAKER, CHARLOTTE. Necessary Nellie. 
Coward-McCann. 96p. $2.50 (also 
Junior Literary Guild selection for 
Primary Group) 


An intrinsically Catholic story of Grand- 
father and the five youngsters who with the 
aid of their necessary little white dog, Nellie, 
find the old mission bell for Father Lafferty. 


BRADBURY, BIANCA. The Antique Cat. 
Junior Literary Guild for Primary 
Group 
Solomon is not an antique cat but the 
jealous pet in an antique shop—an improve- 
ment over the alley. Serena is a doll which 


the cat mistrusts with some very wonderful 
results. An unusual and ingenious story. 


CAVANAGH, FRANCES. Owr Country's 
Story. Rand McNally. 72p. $2.50 (also 
Junior Literary Guild selection for 
Primary Group) 

A gorgeous picture book describing the 
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miles before they returned to the United . 
States in March, 1944. This “diary of two 
Franciscan nuns” recounts the sights seen, 
|| 


_ Librarians desiring to improve their service 
to the public welcome “Signature-Lending” 
because it expands book circulation and re- 
duces “line-ups” at the charging desk. 
“Signature-Lending” (using the modern 
IVI Charging System) helps you and your 
public by completely eliminating borrowers’ 
cards! Your patron merely signs his name on 
the book card and the volume is loaned to him 
with an ease and speed he really appreciates. 
With this system, your patron can borrow 
books whenever he wishes, unhindered by a 
lost or “forgotten” card. As a result, your 


It saves your time, too. There’s no need 
for the extra entries and time-consuming 
references to separate numerical cross regis- 
ters, borrowers’ registers, and fine lists. 

All information about a patron—his sig- 
nature, address and other data—is ofi one 
visible index card, and colored signals in- 
stantly reveal unpaid fines and expired cards. 

Librarians everywhere acclaim this simpli- 
fied charging plan as an immense help for 
increasing book circulation and saving time. 
Let it help you. For full details without obli- 
gation, just ask your nearest Remington Rand 
office or write directly to us in New York. 


4 
| 
book circulation really goes up! _ 
NEW YORK 10, N Y 


DE 


HOLBERG, RUTH L. The Wonderful 


FARMER, WENDELL. Fish Hook Island 


HENRY, MARGUERITE. Justin Morgan 


HOKE, HELEN. Grocery Kitty. Reynal & 


BOOKS NOTES 


United States from Columbus and the Pil- 
grims to the present day. Simple text 
carries the story. A splendid introduction 
for lower grades to American history. 


whaling expedition around Cape Horn to 
the South Seas. Much research has gone 
into this picture of sea life in the early days. 


ANGEL], MARGUERITE. Bright KIVIAT, ESTHER. Paji Whittlesey House. 


April.. Doubleday. 88p. $2.50 (also 
Junior Literary Guild selection for in- 
termediate Group ) 


A magnificent lesson in tolerance as April 
Bright, a little colored girl lives her life 
in school and community and especially as 
a Brownie Scout. Another of the author’s 
Pennsylvania stories in her usual! beautiful 
format. 


Mystery. 256 p. Junior Literary Guild 
for Intermediate Group 


Another of the author's mysteries with a 
deserted shack on a lonely island providing 
the center of deeds when Mose and Chat 
and Dorry form the Desert Island Club to 
better track down the clues. Plenty of ad- 
venture with a thrilling boat race for good 
measure. Good light reading. 


59p. $2.00 (also Junior Literary Guild 
selection for Primary Group ) 


Paji, a little boy of Ceylon, did not want to 
spend all his life carving elephants so he 
went to a ruined temple in the jungle to 
carve the beautiful things about him. He 
returns just in time to be in a carving 
contest and to win the prize. An unusual 
story in a beautiful format. 


KUBIE, N. B. Make Way for a Sailor. Rey- 


nal & Hitchcock. 16lp. $2.00 (also 
Junior Literary Guild selection for In- 
termediate Group) 


Beverly didn’t fit into the fun of sailing 
at the séashore, much less any chance to 
race the other boys and girls. Then early 
one morning she borrowed a sailboat and 
things began to happen. A story of quiet 
courage. 


Had a Horse. Junior Literary Guild for 
Intermediate Group 


Another ‘‘Little Fellow” only this time the 
colt that introduced a marvelous breed of 
horse to America—the Morgan horse. Young 
Joel inherited the colt he so dearly loved 
from the Vermont schoolmaster, Justin Mor- 
gan, trained him to race and pull and fol- 


Hitchcock. 32p. $2.00 (also Junior 
Literary Guild selection for Primary 
Group. 

Here is Sudsy with all the mischief of his 
kittenish nature learning to behave in Mr. 
Casey's grocery store along with being lost 
and other adventures. A companion to her 
previous Grocery Mouse. 


Voyage. Junior Literary Guild for In- 
termediate Group 


The days of the old wind-jammers are 
recreated in this story of two children on a 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC ALMANAC 


Now ready for 
1947 


Eight hundred pages filled with vital 
information on the Church in every 
State of the Union and every country 
of the world; on Catholic doctrine, 
practice and history; on Catholic phases 
of education, law, science, literature 
and art, and on thousands of kindred 
subjects. Indispensable for the Catholic 
library. 

$1.50 (paperbound ) 

$2.00 (clothbound ) 


Dept. 4-867 
ST. ANTHONY 


GUILD PRESS 
Paterson 3, New Jersey 
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THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


“EVERYMAN'S SUMMA"? 


THEOLOGY AND SANITY by F. J. Sheed 


“An exhilarating book because of its profundity, its logic, its luminous 
precision of utterance, its superb articulation, its freedom from wordi- 
ness, its simple but marvellously relevant and helpful examples, its 
honest facing and valid solution of difficulties . . . a full inventory is 
impossible in a brief review. Suffice it to say that this is Sheed's 
Summa and should be everyman's Summa." 


—Father John S. Kennedy. 
407 pages, $3.00 


INVITATION 


THE NEW TESTAMENT in Msgr. Ronald Knox's Translation, with 30 
tes in full color. “If ever there was an invitation to our Catholic 
ity to read the New Testament, it is to be found in this fine volume. 
It is to be hoped that priests will recommend its use." 


—American Ecclesiastical Review. 
$5.00 


READY THIS MONTH: 


THE PSALMS, translated from the new Latin version, with reference 
to the Hebrew, by Msgr. Ronald Knox. 


$2.00 


HIS WILL IS OUR PEACE by Gerald Vann, O.P. 
$1.25 


HORACE: A Portrait, by Alfred Noyes 


This is the first volume in a new series Great Writers of the World. 
Other volumes in preparation on Boccaccio and Dante. All will be 


priced at 
$3.50 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED our Spring list and the March issue 
of the Trumpet? If not we shall be delighted to send 


them to you on request. 


SHEED & WARD, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 
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MORGAN, H. L. Mistress of the White 
House: The Story of Dolly Madison. 
Westminster Press. 284p. $2.00 (also 
Junior Literary Guild selection for 
Older Girls) 


The birth pangs of a new nation are recited 
for us in the nature of a Quaker girl who 
became the wife of President es. 
Yellow Fever, the Whiskey Rebellion, 
burning of Washington by the Deicishe 
political cabals, this plus a graphic descrip- 
tion of Colonial Virginia and Philadelphia. 
ee thread of romance will appeal 
to git 


STREATFIELD, NOEL Theatre Shoes. Ran- 
dom House. 282p. $2.00 (also Junior 
Literary Guild selection for Older 
Girls) 


Another ‘‘Shoes” story with mention of the 
Fossil sisters mow in distant places. The 
Forbes, children from a broken home, find 
life at Madame Fidolis Childrens’ Academy 
of Dancing hard work but lots of fun. 
They provide cheer to the hospitals in war- 
torn London and in turn find personal sat- 
isfaction in doing a job well. Will 
appeal to high school as well as girls. 


VONHAGEN, VICTOR W. South Ameri- 
can Zoo. Julian Messner. 177p. $2.50 
(also Jumior Literary Guild selection 
for Older Boys) 


A noted explorer and author of Central and 
South America describes the animals, birds, 
reptiles and amphibia of the South Ameri- 
can jungles, pampas and Andes. Presented 
with an eye to the picturesque and interest- 
ing, and from actual observation. A 
“different” kind of Latin American book. 


WOOD, RAY. The American Mother 
Goose. Lippincott. 109p. $1.50 


Sometimes when maiden aunts and bachelor 
uncles journey off to visit some a of the 
family who has been blessed by God with a 
batch of healthy children, the wandering single- 
_ ton wishes for some book which will - him 

over the hours when he is making the ac- 
quaintance of the youngsters. Ray Wood, in 
compiling The American Mother Goose has an- 
swered the prayers of all who wish to amuse these 


A Special Message to Members 
of the Catholic = ghd Association 


RES PUBLICA 


FRENCH INTERNATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATIC 
MONTHLY 
IN FRENCH 


YOU HAVE READ about the astounding 
victories of the Christian Democratic par- 
ties in Europe. Here is your opportunity 
to get the Christian Democrats’ story of 
how it was done and why. 

This magazine was founded in 1931 to 
promote a dynamic and federalist European 
democracy, and to defend Christian and 
human values against assaults of totalitarian 
forces of the right and left. Yesterday, 
fascism persecuted its founder and colla- 
borators. Today, communism keeps it off 
the Paris newsstands because of its fearless 
editorial policies and startling disclosures 
of happenings behind the Iron Curtain! 

RES PUBLICA maintains a farflung 
network of correspondents—some of them 
under cover—in Russia, Poland, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Finland, Italy, 
Belgium, Argentina, India, China. 

The editors of the Belgian Catholic 
magazine, La Cite Nouvelle hailed RES 
PUBLICA as the best of international 
political reviews. 

Latest issue contains: 

ARTICLES: 

Reflexions sur intebration de la So- 

ciete des peuples. 

Journal d'un voyage en Autriche et en 
Allemagne. 

Un prophetie de Dostoievski. 

Un silhouette du jour: Alexandra Kol- 
lontai. 

DOCUMENTS: 

L’Eglise Evangelique unie d' Allemagne 

dans la debacle du III Reich. 
[INSIDE REPORTS ON: 

France, Belgium, USSR, Austria, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia, Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

Book Reviews - Survey of 
ines - Economic Reports 

No library of Catholic institutions of 
higher learning, no college and no uni- 
versity can be complete without RES 
PUBLICA, the only international Christian 
Democratic monthly. Subscribe now to 
RES PUBLICA. 


(Coupon on next page) 
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G) GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


DABLE 


* SWIFT SERVICE i 


Stockton, Calif. 


tots but lack the tools, 

Of course, some group of tots will recognize 
some long lost friends of their childhood in these 
carefree rhymes. Ancient ears will be gladdened 
by the renewal of such pleasant old friendships. 
Ed Hargis has done a masterly job in illus- 
trating these little jingles. The little ones will 
not have to know how to read to enjoy the pages; 
it well may be that the grown folks will enjoy the 
pictures more than the younger set. A fact which 
should surprise no one. ~ 


[RES PUBLICA 
American Agent 
322 East 58 Street 
| New York 22, N.Y. 


$6.00 


| 

| Please enter my subscription to RES | 
PUBLICA. I enclose $ 

| (please print) | 

| Address | 

Zone State 


Originators and Manufactors of Library Supplies 
Electric Book Charging Machine * Bookcraft 


POSITION OPEN 


WANTED. Experienced cataloger to act as 
head of department. Send detailed application 
to Eugene P. Willging, Asst. Librarian, Catholic 
University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


PERIODICALS 

By purchase or exchange: American Literature: v. 
1-5; v. 5, May, November 1933; v. 10, Janvu- 
ary 1939; v. 11, March, May, November 1939, 
January 1940; v. 12, May 1940. 

Books Abroad: v. 6, Agell July, October 1932; v. 
7, April, October 1 

Catholic Art pine v. 14 

Catholic ‘Historical Review: N.S. v. 7, January 
1922; v. 8, July, October 1922; v. 9, Apri! 
toy v. 10, April 1924; Index 1-20, 1915- 

Classical Journal: v. 1-3; v. 4, December 1907; 
Cumulative Index 1-25, 1905-1930 

English Journal: v. 1, January, September 1912 

Foreign Affairs: v. 1, March 1923 

French Review: v. 2, January, May 1929 

Liturgical Arts: v. 7-8, 1938-1940 


Address: Sister M. Florence or O.S.B., Mount 
St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 
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{| Membership renewals should be 


sent to the Headquarters Office 
without delay to avoid interrup- 
tion of subscription to THE 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD. 
Make your membership an active 


one. 


{| Active members are members who 


have paid their dues for the cur- 
rent year. Only active members 
will receive the ballots allowing 
them to elect their officers for the 


next two years. 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
P.O. Box 25 
New York 63, New York 


* 
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Announcing! THE 1947 


BRUCE 
FELLOWSHIPS 


for Catholic Writers 


Aim 
In order to encourage lay Catholic writers and make better known the fact that 
there is a large Catholic publisher with a rapidly expanding market for good 
novels and biographies, the Bruce Publishing Company announces the estab- 
lishment of its second annual author fellowships—three in fiction and one in 


biography. 

Compensation 
Each of these fellowships will pay the holders $1,200 in 12 monthly installments, 
$600 of which will be an advance against royalties, and $600 an outright award. 


Requirements 
In a novel the publisher wants an interesting story skillfully presented which 
will enable the adult reader to get an imaginary experience of important human 
significance. 
In a biography the publisher wants an objective recreation of an important and 
intrinsically interesting person written in a readable style and reflecting the 
time and circumstances in which the subject lived. The biography should be 
based on a careful study of as many of the best sources as possible. 
Fellowships will be granted on the basis of sample chapters and a complete 
synopsis. The completed manuscript must be in the hands of the publisher one 
year after the granting of the fellowship. 
The fellowships are available to any lay person of the Catholic faith, exclusive 
of employees of the Bruce Publishing Company and authors who are already 
on the Bruce list. 


To apply 
Application blanks and folder giving full details may be obtained upon request 
to: The Bruce Author Fellowships. 


t your bookstore 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
540 N. Milwaukee Street, 
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